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question which could have arisen was whether it should spend a few
hours in branding the strike as illegal or have sought an indemnity
afterwards for treating it as such.
Since the newspapers were unable to appear, the debates on this and
other constitutional issues reached the public only through the wireless,
which now for the first time played an important part in a political
struggle, and through the British Gazette, a daily sheet improvised by
the Government to fill the gap. All the talents were enlisted for this
enterprise which probably made the best of an intrinsically bad job.
Distinguished journalists edited it; Ministers and leaders of parties
contributed to it; great lawyers expounded the law and the Con-
stitution in its columns. But in its short career it illustrated most
of the difficulties inherent in official journalism, and especially that
of making its readers believe that its news was not coloured by the
official hand. The strikers admitted afterwards that the worst of their
mistakes had been the shutting down of the independent press which
would at least have given their side a hearing ; and all the great names
enlisted in its service could not make the official journal comparable
to the daily newspapers which the reading public had learnt to expect.
The miners remained obdurate. Some reduction of wages or
lengthening of hours was implicit in the terms proposed by Samuel
and endorsed by the Trades Union Committee as a basis for further
negotiations, and they would accept neither, not even though the
Government promised to speed up the negotiations and prolong the
subsidy until the negotiations were concluded. They said that what
they were asked to accept was a surrender and complained that they
had been deserted by their fellow trade unionists. Neither reduction
of wages nor lengthening of hours was to be considered until the
industry had been reorganized in the manner proposed by the Samuel
and Sankey Commissions, and it was even argued that by prolonging
the strike they could compel the Government to take over the mines.
For nearly seven months they continued in this attitude while their
leaders vied with one another in preaching defiance, Mr. A. J. Cook
making himself especially conspicuous by the violence of his language
and his refusal to listen to argument whether from other trade unionists
or from politicians or any others who sought to compose the quarrel.
But by November funds and savings were all but exhausted and the
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